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UOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
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Be sr LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
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G. STUNEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C 
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SCH WEP BS WATERS awarded ons Medal at International 
Exhibition, Paris, 1 


SCHWEPPES MINERAL WATERS are 
ALWAYS the STANDARD of COMPARISON. 


Schweppes Soda: 


THESK WATER» (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lithia, 
Lemonade, ‘onic-Water, Ginger Beer, Dry Ginger 
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They have always had the patronage of Royalty, 
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ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— 
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MRS. JORDAN IN DUBLIN 

So little do we know, save what is told us 
in the pages of Sir Jonah Barrington and 
Tate Wilkinson, of Mrs. Jordan’s novitiate 
(i.e, the period when she figured i 
Francis), that it seems fitting the following 
partic ‘ulars should be embalmed in the columns 
of ‘N. & Q They were found quite recently 
by the writer, while making a careful ex- 
amination of the playhouse announcements 
in a curious volume of miscellaneous London 
and Dublin newspapers of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, one of the treasures 
of the National Library at Dublin. 

So far as Hibernian journalism was con- 
cerned, space was too restricted and too 
valuable in those days to permit of any save 
a very occasional theatrical notice ; but, as if 
to compensate for this to posterity, advertise- 
ments were lavish in casts of performances 
so much so that one could wish for a new 
history of the Lrish stage, compiled after the 
approved manner of Genest. Readable it 
might not be, but it could hardly fail to be 
much more exhaustive and no less trust- 
worthy than Chetwood, Victor, Hitchcock, 
and the rest. 


as M ISS | 


the i: ish Stage,’ goes so far as to say that the 
event took plac e in 1776, at the Crow Street 
Theatre, and that Owenson, the father of 
Lady Morgan, played Oliver on that occasion. 
What authority exists for this statement? 
Assuming the correctness of Mrs. Jordan’s 
generally accepted birth-date of 1762, and 
remembering that her friend Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington puts her age at seventeen at the 
time of her de/ut, I see little reason, person- 
ally, to believe ‘that she had taken to the 
boards before the year 1779. My first trace 
of her is at the benefit of O’ Keeffe, at Crow 
Street, on 20 May, 1780, when ‘The Governess’ 

a pirated version of the ballad opera of 

‘The Duenna’—was performed, with a topsy- 
turvy-like cast. The characters were assigned 
as follows: Ursula, the governess, Mr. T. 
Ryder ; Sophia, Mr. Owenson ; Flora, Mr. 
Johnson; Enoch Isachar, the Jew, Mrs. 
Heaphy ; Octavio, Mrs. Thompson ; Don 
Pedro, Mrs. Hoskin: Father Paul, Mrs. 
Logan ; Lopez, Miss Francis ; Lay Brother, 
Mrs. O'Neil ; Lorenzo, Mrs. Johnson. 

One hardly knows whether it is to this pre- 
cise period or to some earlier performances 
of ‘The Governess’ that Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton refers when he says, in the course of his 
charming account of Mrs. Jordan in his 
‘Personal Recollections of his Own Times’ :— 

“Mr. Daly about this time resorted to a singular 
species of theatrical entertainment, by the novelty 
whereof he proposed to rival his competitors at 
Smock Alley—namely, that of reversing characters, 
the men performing ihe female and the females the 
male parts in comedy and opera. The opera of 

‘The Gov erness ’ was played in this way for several 
nights, the part of Lopez by Miss Francis. In this 
singular and unimportant character the versatility 
of her talent rendered the piece attractive, and the 
season concluded with a strong anticipation of her 
future celebrity.” 


As to the popularity in Dublin at this 
period of these 4zzarre entertainments there 
can be no question. Ever and anon one 
remarks the recurrence of ‘The Beggar's 
Opera’ with a quaint reversal of characters: 
e.y., at Smock Alley on 1 November, 1784, 
Miss Farren (announced as from the Hay- 
market) actually made her first appearance 
there as Macheath to the Lockit of Mrs.Gemea 
and the Filch of Mrs. O'Reilly. 

In the advertisement of the City Theatre, 
Smock Alley, for 19 February, 1782, Miss 


Francis is announced to play Adelaide in 
Jephson’s tragedy of ‘The Count of Nar- 
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bonne.’ On the 28th following she appeared 
as Charlotte in ‘The Gamester’ for J. P 


Kemble’s benefit, and on 16 April was the | 


Selima to his Bajazet in ‘Tamerlane.’ 

Apparently the stately John Philip played 
Gloster for the first time on any stage at 
Smock Alley on 24 April, when Miss Francis 
was the Lady Anne. On the 29th following 
she appeared as Miss Ogle in ‘The Belle’s 
Stratagem,’ and on 2 May as Louisa in ‘ The 
Discovery. Four nights later she was seen 
as Maria in ‘ The School for Scandal.’ 


For production gn 14 May, 1782, occur 


announcements of “a new comic opera, never | 


yet performed, ‘The Contract.’ Before the 
overture an occasional prologue, spoken by 
Miss Francis.” The whole was to conclude 
with ‘Catharine and Petruchio, the name 
parts by Kemble and Miss Francis. Evi- 
dence exists to show that Garrick’s farce was 
subsequently performed with the leading 
characters so sustained, but grave doubts 
must be entertained as to the production at 
this time of ‘The Contract.’ Certain play- 
house announcements occur much later in 
the year, showing that the performance of 
the opera had been indefinitely postponed. 
It was the work of Robert Houlton, an 
English physician practising in Dublin. In 
Barker’s ‘Complete List of Plays,’ 1803, ‘The 
Contract’ is given under ‘ Robert Houlton, 
M.B.,’ as “ acted at Dublin, 1783, not printed.” 
A later entry under the same name runs 
“*The Double Stratagem,’ C.O., altered from 
‘The Contract. Acted at Capel Street 
[Dublin], 1784, not printed.” 

With her performance at Smock Alley on 


16 May, 1782, of Maria in Burgoyne’s musical | 


comedy of ‘The Maid of the Oaks,’ my trace | 


of Miss Francis ends. W. J. LAWRENCE. 


ANIMALS IN PEOPLE'S LNSIDES. 

Ir is astonishing to find to what an extent 
the belief in animals, other than recognized 
entozoa, living in people’s insides prevails 
in some places. The following stories were 
all gravely related to my informants, as 
matters of fact about which there could be 
no doubt whatever, within twenty miles of 
Leeds. 

1. A woman stated that her husband was 
“that afflicted with pains in the body,” that 
they called in the doctor, who said that he 
could do nothing for him. They then asked 
if he would object to their consulting a 
London doctor, and the local doctor 
assented. When the “ London doctor” came 
he brought another with him. They would 
not look at the patient till they had received 


a lump on his body. 


| two guineas. The wife said that they must 
have put something into his throat so that 
they could see right down into his body, for 
they said he had something “wick” in his 
inside, and it had as many hairs as we have 
on our heads. But they dare not “ operate,” 
for fear of the live thing making for the 
patient’s throat and suffocating him. It was 
fairly quiet when he ate dripping and bread, 
but if he took anything else it would tap, 
tap, tap in his inside till they could almost 
hear it. Now and then it seemed to come all 
The lady to whom 
this experience was related said, “ Could you 
not have squeezed the breath out of it?” 
The woman said they had tried many a time, 
but it was always too sharp for them. Some 
one suggested that the doctor might “clarify” 
(chloroform) the man, and then it would 
“happen” (perhaps) clarify the beast at the 
same time, in which case they could “operate” 
without risk of suffocation. 

2. A young woman was ill, and the doctor 
said she had consumption. As he could not 
do her any good, they consulted a herbalist, 
who said she had no consumption about 
her. It was an “askard egg” that she had 
swallowed some time when drinking cold 
water. As long as it was an egg it did no 
harm, but as she grew it grew, and the 
herbalist said that she would never be well 
till she got rid of it. He advised that she 
should stand with her mouth open over a 
piece of roasting meat when it began to smell, 
and said that the askard would then come 
out to get at the meat. But as soon as this 
happened she was toshut her mouth directly, 
or the askard would “laup” back again. 
The askard did come out, and tried to run 
away ; but the mother and daughter pursued 
it, the one with the poker and the other with 
the tongs, and it looked “right wicked” at 
them. The narrator was firmly convinced of 
the truth of this story, having seen the askard 
in a bottle of spirits in the herbalist’s window. 
It was <1 perry to convince her that the 
story could not be true, because she had seen 
the askard, and there was nothing more to 
be said. But her mother had often thrashed 
her, when she was a girl, for drinking cold 
water out of the pump. 

3. There was a “traveller,” who had “en- 
joyed very bad health” for two years. At 
ast he cured himself by getting beastly 
drunk. He went to bed and vomited co- 
viously, afterwards falling asleep. On waking 
“ found a live creature hopping about where 
he had been sick. Now, if he had only 


vomited in an ordinary way the thing would 
never have come up; but in this case the 
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for creature was drunk too, and could not — from Manchester, and we had secured inside 
his itself. My informant asked if they had | places. The coach ran through Neweastle- 
ave kept the animal in spirits ; the re ply was, under-Lyme, Stone, Tamworth, and Lichfield, 
te, “T didn’t hear, but the man has never ailed | arriving in the morning at Coventry, ninety 
the anything since.” one miles from London, where we breakfi usted. 
was 4. A young man of seventeen, educated at | The journey was then pursued vid Daventry, 
ad, a Board school and quite inte ligent on most | Towcester, and Stony Stratford ; and then, 
AP, subjects, declared lately to my nephew that | on a lovely summer afternoon, we arrived in 
ost a man who lived next door had had alive| London, having seen the great city from 
all thing in his inside like a monkey, but with | Highgate Hill. 
om eight legs and a head the size of a billiard We put up at the “ Golden ¢ ‘ross,” Charing 
you ball, and every now and then the thing rose | Cross, then a noted inn for coach travellers ; 
t? up into his throat and nearly choked him ;| and well do I remember the bedroom looking 
ne, and so he suffered much inconvenience until | out upon the extensive stables and the back 
he consulted a herbalist at Bradford, whose |of St. Martin’s Church. The coffee-room 
fy treatment was so successful that the eight-| was fitted up with boxes, and the little tables 
ald legged creature is now on view at the her- | in them were firmly screwed down. Dickens 
‘he balist’s, preserved in a bottle of spirits. has given a graphic description of this inn of 
Le My informants, who are in a position to | about the same date in ‘ David Copperfiel: ld.’ 
know, say that these stories, related in all | David gets but poor accommodation until he 
tor seriousness to them, would he fully believed | meets with his friend Steerforth, who insists 
lot by a large majority of the population in the | upon better quarters being found for him. 
st, neighbourhood. 5. 7 ¥. The interview between David and Peggotty 
ut Durham. occurs in the same room, and Little Emly is 
ad fot represented as listening on the outside—a 
Id Sr. Parrick’s Day.—Twelve months ago, | scene which Phiz has depicted. Since 1837 
no by (Jueen Victoria’s command, all Irish regi-| [ have never entered the “Golden Cross,” 
he ments and Irishmen serving in the army | though I sae we been tempted to do so, 
ell were permitted to wear the shamrock, and | to see what alterations have been made. 
he Sunday last being the first St. Patrick’s Day| On 20 June in that year the great bell of 
a parade of the Royal Irish Guards since their|St. Paul’s had announced the decease of 
ll, formation, both officers and men wore sprigs | William IV., the last son of George IIT. who 
ne of shamrock on church parade. On their] was ever to reign in Great Britain : and the 
‘is return from the service they found that Queen | proclamation of Queen Victoria followed 
y; Alexandra had thoughtfully sent four boxes shortly. William IV. was always a popular 
n. conti Lining shamrock to be distributed to the king, ‘and [ can remember a very favourite 
in men. The men at once removed the sprigs| song in those days—who the author was | 
“dl they had in their coats, placing those received | do not know, but the song began : 
ch from the Queen in their stead. By command The King is a true British sailor 
ut of the King a sprig was sent to him from pale 
of Covent Garden. This was the four -leaved Joun Prokrorp, M.A, 
d shamrock, which is supposed to have a special| Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
v. significance. Perhaps some readers of ‘N.&Q.’| [The “Golden Cross” of which you speak is not 
1e van enlighten us further in regard to this. | now in existence. ] 
n A wreath of shamrock, by special permission , ; 
oO of the King, was placed on the sarcophagus NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE STATISTICS, 
d of Queen Victoria at Frogmore by the Royal | The * Newspaper Press Directory” for 1901 
d Munster Fusiliers. The deputation consisted | gives some interesting statistics. There are 
of General J. W. Laurie, M.P., Col. Johnston, | now published in the United Kingdom 2,488 
7 Capt. Macpherson, and Sergeant Cullilane newspapers, distributed as follows : 
t 8. England— 
y Aw Earty Reminiscence: 1837.—Let me 
ountry ..  1L488—1,944 
chronicle a retrospect of more than sixty- . 108 
g three years, though rather faint and indistinct. Scotland ... i 235 
e On Sunday, 18 July, 1837, when only a child | Ireland ... ; a : 81 
p of six years of age, I accompanied my father, Isles. 20 
l who resided at Congleton in Cheshire, to | Of these there are 196 daily papers s published 
] London, distant 168 miles, then an event in| in England, 7 in Wales, 19 in Scotland, 20 in 
any one’s life. We left at 10.30 p.m. in a) Ireland, and 5 in the British Isles. The first 
coach called the Red Rover, which started | edition of the ‘Directory’ (1846) records in that 


a 
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| 
year in the United Kingdom 551 journals ; | 
of these 14 were issued daily—viz., 12 in 
England and 2 in Ireland. Of those now | 
established and circulated no fewer than 
247 are issued daily. The press of the 
country has more than quadrupled during 
the last fifty-five years. The increase in 
daily papers has been still more remarkable, 
the daily issues standing at 247, as against 14 
in 1846, 

There are now .published in the United 
Kingdom 2,446 magazines, of which at least 
536 are of a decidedly religious character. 
In 1846 it is estimated that only 200 maga- 
zines were in existence. The journalist has 
a great responsibility, for he can say, “Qu 
regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ?” 

Epiror. 


Et Conner pe Caserta.—<As a correspond- 
ent of the Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid, I venture to correct some mistakes 
which any Spaniard would observe at once in 
reading, in the J'imes of 16 February, the 
leading article on the royal marriage cele- 
brated at Madrid on St. Valentine's Day. 
The father of the bridegroom is not ‘the 
Duke,” but the Conde, 7.e., Count or Earl, of 
Caserta. It might be said of him, but not 
of his son, “he has borne arms on the Carlist 
side, and was once responsible for a Carlist 
proclamation.” Lower down the son, now 
consort of the heiress apparent to the throne 
of Spain, is described as “ the Carlist prince.” 
But he has always been a loyal servant to| 
King Alfonso XIIL, as a member of his army. 
Moreover, even his father, nominally pre- 
tender to the throne of Naples, has abjured 
Spanish Carlism in practice. 

E. S. Dopason. 

Biue Bearv.—The Daily News of 28 Feb. 
gives the following account of Comte Gilles de 
Rais (who is supposed to have been the original 
of the legendary Barbe Bleue), which may be 
worth while rescuing from the unindexed 
columns of a daily newspaper. The para- 
graph gives a fairly full description of the 
tacts, but does not explain clearly how the 
Comte became accused of wife-murder. The 
sacrifice to the devil is not alluded to in 
the English version of the legend :— 

“M. Lelire furnishes an interesting paper on 
Blue Beard to the Rerue des Rerues. That legendary 
person was, he says, no mere wife-murderer. We 
all know that his real style and title was Comte 
Gilles de Rais, but it is new to us that he was, for 
his time and from youth upwards, a man of ex- 
quisite culture. He was first married at the age 
of sixteen in 1420, and celebrated his wedding by 
theatrical mysteries at Angers. The subject was 
the ‘ Passion of Christ,’ and the author of the 


played the parts of the Blessed Virgin and St. Mary 
Magdalen. The names of the dramatis persone were 
placarded on the breasts of the players. Lawyers’ 
clerks were engaged in the minor parts, and then 
there were dancing girls brought at great expense 
from Spain. The success of the Angers mysteries 
was such that Gilles de Rais set up as an impre- 
sario, trained a company of players and dancing 
gypsies, and went round the west of France with 
them, stopping at all the great towns and castles. 
His farcical plays and ballets became the rage. His 
favourite mystery in after years was ‘ The Siege of 
Orleans,’ in which he made his début as an actor. 
t was a grand scenic drama, and he himself was 
the hero, which, it appears, was not claiming too 
much. The cost was so great of horses, housings, 
costumes, musicians, fireworks, and machinery that 
he soon found himself ruined. His next-of-kin 
obtained a decree withdrawing from him the 
management of his estates. He then became the 
legendary Blue Beard. Probably to hide the snows 
of advancing years, he dyed his hair and beard. At 
any rate, he plunged into alchemy to recover his lost 
fortune, ‘raised the devil’ by his incantations, and 
sacrificed to him the hearts of his successive wives 
and of the village children near his castle. Blue 
Beard was at the siege of Orleans with Joan of Arc, 
and went there with her from Tours. He may have 
thought that she dealt in the Black Art, and owed 
to it her success in bringing Charles VII. to Rheims. 
But in his play he allowed her but little of the 
glory of forcing the English to raise the siege.” 
Joun 
[The life of Gilles de Raiz, or de Retz, Marshal 
of France, is given in the * Biographies Générales’ of 
Hoefer and Michaud, and the particulars of his 
strange career are to be found in other works. ] 


“ZAREBA” or “ Zertea.”—This word has 
become so well known of late that geo- 
graphers apply the expression “Zareba Land,” 
or “ Zareba Country,” to the northern slope of 
the Nile-Congo divide. The ‘ Encyclopzedic 
Dictionary’ says of it: “A word which came 
into use in the early part of 1884, during the 
military operations in Egypt, to denote an 
enclosure.” The date given must, however, 
be taken as that at which the word became 
general in English, rather than that at which 
it came into use, as I find it in use long before, 
in an old periodical, Eliza Cook's Journal for 
March, 1852, in an article entitled ‘Slave 
Hunts of Dar Wadey and Dar Four. The 
quotation is as follows: “The Sultan has 
planted a zerybeh, or circular enclosure, with 
two issues.” Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Lizarp Fo.k-Lore.—The following extracts 
from an old note-book, relating to super- 
stition in India regarding lizards, were, | 
think, contributed by Mr. Vidal, of the 
Indian Civil Service, to the Pioneer many 
years ago, and were noted by me at the time : 

“Hindus, whether they believe any lizard to be 
venomous or not, have some wonderful superstitions 


dialogues was the Bishop of Angers. Two canons 


concerning them. The omens portended by the 
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various ways in which a lizard can present itself to 
man or boy, wife or maid, are so many in number, 
that it must take a man or woman all his or her life 
to learn them. Men will be glad to hear that if a 
lizard falls on their noses it is lucky. But the 
dividing line between joy and grief is so very thin 
that if the lizard touches the tip of the nose the 
result is extremely calamitous. Men also may or 
may not be pleased to hear that if a lizard falls on 
their left cheek they will be blessed with a sight 
of their deceased relations. But the luckiest 
thing of all is for a lizard to fall on the sole 
of a man’s foot, for then all his enemies will 
surely perish. This is an event which I fear 
is not likely to happen to many of us, unless we 
habitually stand on our heads. Ladies will be 
glad to know that if a lizard falls on their left 
cheek they will meet, not their deceased relatives, 
but their beloved. There will be misery if one falls 
on their right eye; but grass-widows may be con- 
soled by the thought that a lizard on their left eye 
is a certain sign that they will meet their absent 
husbands. Lastly, immense wealth and a son are 
hers on whose left foot a lizard falls; and she will 
be rich in grain if one falls on her toe-nails.” 


J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 


SUPERSTITIONS RELATING TO ANIMALS IN 
Inpra.—As a en to the lizard super- 
stitions, the following further extracts from 
my note-book may be of interest. They were, 
I find, published nearly thirty years ago in 
the Oriental Sporting Magazine, and were 
evidently taken down from the mouth of an 
“educated ” native :— 

“Hare’s blood useful for young infant. When 
young one attacked with ague, the blood and some 
mother’s milk mixed together and given to drink to 
the infant, the sickness will go. 

** Black monkey is useful for magic. The monkey 
will be killed on Sunday. Drink a little blood, take 
off the skin and make to cap. The magic could not 
touch that man. 

** Peacock’s leg useful for deaf man. It may be 
boiled with oil, and when any person could not hear 
the sound the oil will be dropped a little into the 
ear and man will be cured. 

“Owl useful fora woman. This will be killed on 
Monday. Take out both eyes. The left will be 
burnt and the right as well. Keep the dust of the 
right, throw some of the dust on a woman’s gar- 
ments, and she will love you; and when you want to 
be clear of her, throw dust of left eye, and she will 
leave you off by pronouncing some magic words. 

** My informant affirms that a wolf-skin possesses 
great virtue in this way. If a man with a tom-tom 
(drum) made of wolf-skin proceeds to a place where 
a musical enemy is performing on one made of sheep- 
skin in the ordinary manner, and commences to 
play, the enemy’s instrument is at once silenced, 
and no man can make it emit sound whilst the 
wolf-skin vibrates.” 

J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 


Epwarp VII.’s Tirte 1x Scortanp. 
—In the House of Commons on Monday last 
Mr. Black wished to know whether, in view of 
the fact that no sovereign bearing the name 
of Edward had hitherto reigned in Scotland, 


instructions would be given to omit the words 
“the Seventh” in all documents running in 
the name of His Most Gracious Majesty King 
Edward relating to Scotland alone. Mr. 
J. A. Dewar called attention to the fact that 
the oath of allegiance taken by hon. members 
was to King Edward, and not to King 
Edward VII.; and Mr. Pirie asked whether, if 
a rigorous rule were enforced as to the words 
“the Seventh,” a precedent would not be 
created which had not been adhered to in the 
similar case of William 1V. Mr. G. Murray 
—the Lord Advocate—in reply, stated that 
it had been decided, after full consideration, 
that His Majesty’s title shall be given as 
Edward VIL, and that writs passing the 
Signet and other documents running in the 
name of the Crown in Scotland shall bear 
that title. In the time of William IV. sum- 
monses always ran in the name of William LV., 
and the Lord Advocate candidly confessed 
that he had in vain endeavoured to find a 
Scottish grievance in the matter. His 
Majesty was proclaimed Edward VIL. and it 
would be inconvenient to have statutes of 
Edward VII. cited in Scotland as statutes of 
Edward A. N. Q. 


Arass AND Opp Numbers. — Sometimes 
in the quiet of my own study I smile 
at the absurd fancies of other men, for- 
getting that I too cannot plead absolute 
immunity. I used to know a very worthy 
gentleman who never stirred abroad without 
carrying a piece of coal in his pocket for luck, 


| yet he invariably threw it away the moment 
|he sat down to take a hand at whist or 
|ecribbage. Another had a mortal aversion to 
la baby’s crying at breakfast time ; this spelt 
' bad luck for him the whole day. Jewish dames 
of a bygone school went continually in fear 
of the evil eye. To counteract its attacks 
upon their offspring they resorted to many 
devices, among which were the quasi-religious 
ones of tacking “ mezuzous” (charms) to the 
lintels of the doorways, and of fixing 
“camires” round their children’s throats. 
Now my own idiosyncrasy is in favour of 
odd numbers. How I acquired the harm- 
less passion happened in this way. Among 
my schoolfellows was a Turkish lad, who was 
the first to point out to me a curious law of 
numbers. We would take a string of figures 
at random, which we added up in line till 
they totted to a resultant number nine or not. 
If they “showed up” nine we declared them 
lucky ; if not, not. For example, take 


numbers 187245—9 ; but numbers 16294—4. 
So ingrained is this meaningless habit, that 
I never buy a railway ticket without sub- 
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mitting its number to this ridiculous scrutiny. 
Many a time I have puzzled myself as to the 
origin of this silly habit ; yet it would appear 
that the affection for number nine displayed 
hy this lad reached Turkey vid Arabia. <Ac- 
cording to the anonyimous author of ‘Table 
Talk,’ published in 1836 by Charles Knight, 
long residence in Cairo by the famous 
traveller J. L. Burckhardt had also rendered 
him susceptible to the strange fascination of 
odd numbers. He spent many years collecting 
a storehouse of Arabian sayings illustrative 
of the manners and customs of this en- 
lightened people, but, strange to say, he 
stopped short at the number 999, “ adopting,” 
says my authority, “a notion prevalent among 
the Arabs that even numbers are unlucky, 
and that anything perfect in its quantity 
is particularly affected by the evil eye.” 
Whereupon the writer proceeds to give an 
instance that came under hisown notice. At 
that time there lived in Islington a wealthy 
cowkeeper named Rhodes, who made many 
futile attempts to keep 1,000 cows on his 
premises in a thriving condition at one 
time, but was invariably baffled. He could, 
however, keep 999 without experiencing any 
loss of stock. A similar eaaiaedion the author 
discovered to prevail in his journeyings 
through the remoter districts of France, Spain, 
Italy, and Switzerland. Jews have for ages 
paid special veneration to the number seven 
and its multiples, though a strong partiality 
for minyan, or number ten, has been fostered 
by the Rabbis in the dicta of ‘ Ethics,’ vi. 9. 
Thus prayer is impossible in synagogue 
without a quorum of ten. I was told a funny 
story about this the other day by a scholarly 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ Some years ago, 
being in Prague, he strolled one Sabbath 
evening inside the old synagogue to have a 
quiet look round. Suddenly the voice of 
pas startled him out of his musings. The 
veadle had mistaken him for a regular 
worshipper who was late in arriving to form 
the number or minyan. 
M. L. R. Brestar. 


“ Loc.”—I do not know whether the follow” 
ing meaning of /og has yet been recorded 
besides that of a ship’s log or the American 
expression log-rolling. Judging by the emi- 
nent architect’s commendation of the rule, it 
might be described as a kind of beneficent 
King Log in trade. In Mr. T. Blashill’s 
thoughtful paper before the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution on 25 February (7vansactions, 


vol. xxxiii. part vi), the following paragraph 
occurs on p. 231 :— 


“In the tailoring trade, among others, there is a 
The tailor 


contrivance mysteriously called a ‘log.’ 
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works either on day-work or on piece-work, but his 
piece-work is done under the disguise of day-work, 
at so much per hour. Every part of a garment has 
been valued and estimated in time, and is paid for 
by the artificial hour. If he finishes a * day’s work’ 
in advance of the clock, he can leave with his day’s 
pay. If he is behind the clock, he must put in more 
time. But, as I understand, he cannot be sweated 
in a fair shop that adopts the log. There is no 
individual bargaining. In arranging for day-work 
the wage varies according to individual aptitude, 
both parties having in their mind some reference to 
the cost of work by the log. I see no insuperable 
difficulty in devising, for any branch of the building 
industry, a log that may act as a standard day.” 


Francis P. MARCHANT. 


‘Tuomas FLETCHER (1664-1718), Port,’ &c. 
—Under this heading in the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ vol. xix. p. 321, two distinct persons 
are evidently confused, viz., 

1. Thos. Fletcher, of Wirley Magna, Staf- 
fordshire: born 1664; married Catherine, 
widow of Thos. Richards of Cannock ; died 
1718. See further Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
ninth edition, vol. i. p. 526. 

2. Thos. Fletcher, D.D.Oxon. 1707, author 
of ‘Poems on Several Occasions...... , Lon- 
don, 1692, 8vo (see Brit. Mus. Cat. Printed 
Books), who became second master (1701) and 
Fellow (1711) of Winchester College, and to 
whom apparently the biography was meant 
to relate. Owing to the confusion, the details 
of his parentage, birth, marriage, issue, and 
death are all given wrong. He was buried 
on 12 August, 1713, in Winchester Cathedral, 
where on the floor of the nave there is a 
long monumental inscription to him, ending 
thus :— 


Natus Avingtonis prope Winton. 1666. 
Ecclesie Wellensis Prebendarius 1696. 
Schole Winton. Didascalus .. 1701. 
1713. 


a 
daughter-in-law of Mr. Masters, formerly 
Fellow of New College, and afterwards 
parson of Holton, near Oxon.” (Hearne’s 
‘Collections, by Doble, Oxford Hist. Soc., 
vol. i. p. 291). This “ Masters” was William 
Master, rector of Holton 1684-1703 (Foster’s 
‘A. O., 1500-1714,’ p. 987, No. 4), of whose 
family some details are given in Hasted’s 
‘Kent,’ vol. iv. p. 122, n. (a), and who appears 
as a scholar (1662) in Kirby’s ‘ Winchester 
Scholars.’ Mr. Kirby seems to err in stating 
that he became rector of “ Halton, Bucks.” 
| The reference by Mr. Doble (u4i supra, p. 389) 
to the elder brother, Edward Master, D.C.L., 
| the civilian, is probably a mistake. 

Thos. Fletcher, D.D., had three sons, who, 
like their father, were Winchester scholars, 
| viz., Thomas, who became Bishop of Dromore, 
1744, of Kildare, 1745; Philip, who became 
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Dean of Kildare, 1746 ; and William, who on 
Philip’s death in 1765 succeeded to the 
deanery of Kildare. See further Cotton’s 
‘Fasti Eccl. Hibern.’ and Kirby’s ‘ Win- 
chester Scholars’; but Cotton erred in 
saying (vol. v. p. 146) that the brothers 
Thomas and Philip were father and son (cf. 
Gent. JMag., 1780, p. 123). And Mr. Kirby 
seems to err in saying that William was 
Prebendary of Durham; he was Preben- 
dary of Christ Church, Dublin, and also of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin. H. C. 


Qucrries, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Voyaces AND TRAVELS IssuED ANony- 
mousLy.—Will the authors of the under- 
mentioned works (or their representatives) 
favour me with the writers’ names, for use in 
my ‘ Bibliography of Australasia’ ! 

Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, and 
Dampier. Edinburgh, 1831. 

Cireumnavigation of the Globe. Edinburgh, 
836. 


Perils, Pastimes, and Pleasures of an Emigrant. 
By J. W. [? Wyld}. London, 1849. 

Recollections of a Ramble from Sydney to South- 
ampton. London, 1851. 

Diary of Travels in Three Quarters of the Globe. 
By an Australian Settler. 2 vols. London, 1856. 

Life and Adventures in the South Pacitic. By 
a Roving Printer. New York [and London], 1861. 
Sabin and Cushing both ascribe this last 
work to John B. Jones, of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. It is an account of a whaling 
cruise in the Emily Morgan, of New Bedford, 
1849-54. Allibone does not give this work 
to J. B. Jones, but credits him with several 
others published during the period of the 
voyage when (?) he would have been absent. 

A Cruise in the Pacific, from the Log of a Naval 
Officer. Edited by Capt. Fenton Aylmer. 2 vols. 
London, 1860. 

The ** Mary Ira”: Narrative of a Yachting Expe- 
dition. By J. K. M.[?Munro). London, 1867. 

Twelve Years’ Life in Australia, 1859-71. 
London, 1872.] 

Glimpses of Life in Victoria. By a Resident 
{? Mrs. J. H. Kerr). Edinburgh, 1872. 

Rough Notes of Journeys in Syria...... Australasia, 
&c., 1868-73. London, 1875. 

Sketches of Australian Life and Scenery. By a 
Thirty Years’ Resident. London, i876. 

Um die Welt ohne zu Wollen. Wiirzburg, 1881. 

In Southern Seas, a Trip to the Antipodes, By 
Petrel.” Edinburgh, 188s. 

Farthest Kast, South, and West. By an Anglo 
lndian Globe Trotter. London, L892. 


Seventy Years of Life in the Victorian Era, 
embracing a Travelling Record in Australia, &c. 
London, 1893. 

Parts of the Pacific. By a Peripatetic Parson. 
London, 1896. 

E. A. PETHERICK. 

Streatham. 


An American Invaston.—In a new and 
costly book, written by an Englishman of 
high repute, printed by one of the foremost 
English firms, and issued by publishers of 
well-won position, I find such terrible ortho- 
graphic heresies as theater, center, jiler, tra- 
veler, &c. With these things I have to put 
up in books printed in America; I have not 
previously seen them in books of English 
genesis. Who is responsible for so deplorable 
an innovation—the author, Sir Walter Besant, 
or the printers, Spottiswoode & Co.; and 
what can be done to resist so objectionable an 
invasion ? 


Braw tnc.—Are Dissenting places of wor- 
ship protected against brawling in the same 
way as churches! A. N. Q. 


Tue Ors.—I shall be obliged if you or any 
of your readers will inform me what the orb, 
carried by the sovereign in his left hand, 
symbolizes. HUuLron. 

[As a symbol of sovereignty the orb or globe is of 
Roman origin. It ~~ in a Pompeian wall- 
painting representing Jupiter enthroned, and also 
in sculpture. It presumably symbolizes the govern- 
ment of the globe, or universal empire. } 


“Capt. Rock.”—Can any of your readers 
direct me to an Irish book of legends dealing 
with the history of “Capt. Rock”?! Daniel 
Maclise painted a well-known picture, en- 
titled ‘The Installation of Capt. Rock.’ 
am not certain whether Capt. Rock is a 
legendary or an actual personage. 

J. A. CooLine. 

{It was a fictitious name assumed by the leaders 
of certain Irish insurgents in 1822.] 


“ As RIGHT AS A TRIVET.”—I ask the origin 
of this phrase, so often used. 
THe UNMISTAKABLE. 
(The trivet, to be a good one, must be right- 
angled. See3™ 8. xi. 360, 361.) 


Opp Numpers. — It is, I suppose, idle to 
ask for the origin of the belief held by the 
famous Brian O’Linn that there is “luck in 


odd numbers,” but has any plausible reason 
been given for it? Mr. Warde Fowler 
(‘The Roman Festivals,’ p. 3, note) refers to 
Schwegler for information on the subject, 
but I have not access to this writer. | know 
‘the explanation given in Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dict. 
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of Phrase and Fable,’ but this refers only to 
Pythagoras, with whom the idea is not now 
supposed to have originated. C. C. B. 
[See * Arabs and Odd Numbers,’ an/e, p. 225.] 
Autuor or Verses WANTED.—A small MS. 
book in a private collection, entitled ‘Ane 
Example Booke as Followis, 1617,’ has on 
each leaf a large capital letter drawn and 
ornamented in ink with a pen. Each 
capital letter is intended to form the begin- 
ning of a quotation, generally in verse. The 
letter T has the following :— 
The prettie Lark climing the vilking cleir 
Chantes with a cheir, heir, peir. I neir my deir 
then stouping thence, seeming hir fall to Rewe 
Adewe she sayis, adewe deir, deir adewe. 
The letter B has three verses of six lines 
each. The first verse begins :— 
Breake heavy hart and rid me of this paine 
This paine that still increaseth day by day 
By day with sighs, &c. 
The last verse ends with 
And yet I live and living feele more smart 
And smarting cry in waine breake heavy hart. 
The letter S has 
Spainis Rod, Romis Rowin, Natherlandis Relief _ 
heavinis Jem, erthis Joy, worldis wonder, naturis 
cheif, 
eight lines in all, and beneath 
“this is qu’'in Elisebethis epitaf.” 
Are these verses known ? B. K. L. 


“Grits Lap.”—This is a prominent cluster 
of trees ona hill about three miles south of 
Hartfield, in Sussex. What is the meaning 
of “Lap”? Gill is supposed to be derived 
from Guilderus, a Roman general, buried at 
Glynde, near Lewes. Gill’s Lap is said to 
have been one of his way posts. 

H. G. H. 


Str AntHony Brasason.— Would you 
kindly inform me at what date Sir Anthony 
Brabason, Bart., lived, and who is his 
present representative, as I see it stated 
that a Mr. Higgins, under the will of his 
maternal grandfather Sir Anthony Brabason, 
took the name of Brabason? This Higgins 
died in 1864. I cannot find any trace of this 
Sir Anthony Brabason in any genealogical 
books. RicHarp DasHwoop. 


Irish Harps.—In the ‘National Music of 
Lreland,’ by Michael Conran, p. 214, there is 
a statement that at the period of the Revolu- 
tion, “when lists were made of the effects 
or property of the proscribed adherents of 
James IL, it was found that nearly all, even 
the Anglo-Norman families of the Pale, pos- 
sessed one Irish harp.” Iam anxious to know 


if this list is printed, and if so, in what work ; 

or if not printed, the title of the MS. and 

where it is preserved. I shall be glad to 

hear of any really ancient harps that are 

preserved in country houses in Ireland or 

Scotland. Rosert B. ARMSTRONG. 
6, Randolph Cliff, Edinburgh. 


Wuat constitutes A Crty?— Can any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me the qualifications 
of a community which entitle it to be called 
a city in England — putting aside the new 
method of creating such by letters patent 
under the Great Seal? Does a city cease to 
be so if the bishopric attached to it has been 
dissolved, ¢.., for nine hundred years? Is 
Westminster a city because it has been an 
episcopal see, or because it is so styled in 
writs from the Crown? R. F. J. Sawyer. 

Christ Church, Oxon. 

[Consult ‘H.E.D.’ under ‘City.’ See also 3" 8S. 
ii. 25 and 7" 8. vii. 427.] 

Marat. (See 2™ S. viii. 256.)—Can W. B. C., 
Liverpool (your correspondent in 1859), or a 
relative, kindly say if the materials upon 
which was based the “investigation lately 
taken at Edinburgh,” and reported in the 
Glasgow Star of 4 March, 1793, are still in 
existence and can be seen, or can anything 
still be learnt concerning them? VERITAS. 


“To sit BODKIN.”»—What is the meaning 
of this phrase? GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

[The term is applied toa team of three horses, 
two of which are and the third infront. It 
is thence transferred to the central figure when three 
persons sit in a hansom or other vehicle. It ap- 
parently suggests that the figure so seated should 
make itself flat as a bodkin; but consult ‘ E.D.D.’ 
and the ‘H.E.D.’ See also ‘ N. & Q.,’ 7" S. viii. 27, 
76, 116; ix. 74; 8 S. xi. 267, 354, 429; xii. 114.) 


RoMAN STEELYARD any 
one refer me to instances, in public museums 
or private hands, of steelyard weights of 
Roman age in the form of male or female 
heads? know of two in the British 
Museum, of one ploughed up in the parish 
of Haversham, near Newport-Pagnell, oy 
and of another found on the cliff at Walton- 
on-the-Naze, Essex. Are the last two now in 
public institutions? If so, where? 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A. 


Rosert Jounson, SHERIFF OF LONDON, 
1617.—Can any of your readers give the 
parentage, birthplace, exact date and the 
place of death, and the correct arms of the 
above ; also the name and parentage of his 
wife? Mr. Cokayne, in his valuable work 
‘The Lord Mayors and Sheriffs of London: 
1601-1625,’ was apparently unable to furnish 
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these particulars, except as regards the arms 
--concerning which, however, I have some 
doubt. There appears to be a difficulty in 
the matter, which it would be well to solve, 
if possible. E. C. 


“ Foutrice ”: “ Lock Etm”: “ CHINCHERER.” 

-“Foulrice” is in common use in Rutland- 
shire to designate the shoots of the 
dogwood (Cornus sanguinea). The second 
syllable is evidently cognate with the Ger- 
man eis, twig. Does the first syllable convey 
the same idea as sanguinea? In an old Ger- 
man dictionary (Kaltschmidt, 1855) I find 
under ‘Twig’: “the bloody ——,” “der 
rothblatterige Kornelbaum.” And, lastly, is 
the name “ bloody twig” still in use in any 
English dialect. for the dogwood ? 

“Lock elm” is in common use in Rutland 
to designate the Ulmus campestris viminalis. 
What is the etymology of “ lock ” 

A friend of mine informs me that “chin- 
cherer” is of common occurrence in old East 
Anglian registers as a trade appellation. Is 
it possibly a corruption of the French quin- 
cadlier, ironmonger ? G. CHRISTIAN. 

Uppingham. 


Antonio GuapAGNoLI. — What is known 
about the above! I gather, from a rather 
long poem by him, ‘Il Naso,’ in the ‘ Teso- 
retto della Poesia Italiana’ (Firenze, G. Bar- 
beéra, editore, 1899), that he flourished between 
1798 and 1858, and appears to have been a 
medical man as well as a poet, as he says in 
the course of this poem :— 

Anzi, vi giuro sulla mia parola— 
Parola di poeta e di dottore, 
and to have been celebrated for the extra- 
ordinary size of his nose, of which he declares, 
seca il qual, se non mi gabbo 
Si puo chiamare di tutti i nasi il babbo. 

I can find no entry with regard to Gua- 

dagnoli in the British Museum Catalogue. 
Joun Hess. 

{A short sketch of Guadagnoli will be found in 
the eighth volume of the new edition of ‘ Meyers 
Konversations - Lexikon.’ His poem ‘II Naso’ is 
stated to be translated from Heyse. } 


Nett Gwyn.—Can any of your readers 
kindly inform me if there are any notable 
descendants of Nell Gwyn now living, and 
the name of such? Curious. 

(There is one ducal family at least which owns 
the descent. 


Mary, Countess bE Front.—There is a 
brass in the Roman Catholic church of Dover 
erected to the memory of Mary, Countess de 
Front. It is supposed that she was the sister 
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of Sir Thomas Fleetwood, and that she died 
about sixty years ago. Her body was re- 
moved from the vaults at Moorfields last 
year. Can any one put me in the way of 
finding out her history ? J. E. Laws. 


Routston Famiry.—I should be glad of 
any information about this family, which 
was of some importance at Helperby (Braffer- 
ton), co. York, a hundred years or more ago. 
The Brafferton registers were unfortunately 
destroyed by fire in 1790. Any references to 
printed or MS. pedigrees of the family which 
may be in existence are desired. 

BERNARD P. ScaTTERGOOD. 

Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


Horace Letters To Mann.— 
While the new edition of Horace Walpole’s 
correspondence is being prepared it is very 
desirable that the source of the published 
letters—whether from the original letters or 
from a transcript, and if the latter, from 
whose transcript—should be settled. As re- 
gards the letters to Mann, Lord Dover, in his 
preface to the first series of these letters, 
published in 1833, says :— 

‘*He [Walpole] had them copied very carefully 

in three volumes, and annotated them with short 
notes explanatory of the persons mentioned in 
them, with an evident view to their eventual pub- 
lication. It is from these volumes that the present 
publication is taken.” 
These volumes were contained in the box 
which Walpole directed to be preserved un- 
opened until one of Lady Waldegrave’s sons 
should attain twenty-five, and then to be 
delivered to him. This happened in 1810. 
A curious memorandum is in my possession 
relating to a collection of extracts from these 
letters, which were destroyed in the same 
year 1810. It is as follows :— 

“11 Dec., 1810.—To Mr. George P. Harding.— 
Understanding that the collection of extracts of 
letters from Lord Orford to Mr. Horace Mann at 
Florence (which extracts were in the possession of 
my Father, the late Mr. Kirgate, at his death) were 
not intended by his Lordship to be ei.her tran- 
scribed or printed, I hereby authorize and desire 
you will destroy the same extracts in the presence 
of the Honourable Mrs. Damer, the executrix of his 
Lordship.—Eleanor Thomas. 

** 12 December, 1810.—The extracts above referred 
to were destroyed in the presence of us.—Anne 
Seymour Damer, George Perfect Harding. Witness, 
M. Hoper (?).” 

The paper is endorsed, “ Memorandum con- 
cerning the destruction of extracts of letters 
of Lord Orford, &c., by J. Kirgate.” 

This memorandum is, I think, evidently the 
original. [am not sure how it came into my 


possession, but I think I found it among 
some tracts bought by me of Mr. John Sal- 
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keld, the well-known bookseller, of 306, ( C Mlap- 
ham Road. 

What was the reason why Horace Walpole’s 
surviving executrix should wish these extracts 
to be destroyed! Were the originals destroyed 
by Horace Walpole? Did these extracts con- 
tain passages omitted from Horace Walpole’s 
transcript! Walpole’s own preface to the 
letters speaks of them as 


“presented to the reader with scarce any variation | 


or omissions, but what private friendships and 
wivate history, or the great haste with which the 
etters were written, made indispensably necessary. 
F. Rorron. 
Godalming. 


Beplies, 
JOURNALISTIC ERRORS. 
(9 S. vii. 128.) 

Your suggestion that blunders of journal- 
ists are due to their not having time or the 
necessary equipment to be accurate will be 
approved by all who have been behind the 
scenes at a newspaper office, but a recital of 
some notorious blunders may guard the un- 


wary against the ridiculous ass ti a 
to which he pins his faith offers him 


infallibility affected by so many newspapers. 
I do not allude to what are obviously mere 
misprints, such as when the Morning Post 
announced at the head of its fashionable 
intelligence that Lord Palmerston had gone 
down into Hampshire with a party of fiends 
to shoot peasants, but I refer to blunders due 
to crass ignorance of a pretentious order. 
P erhaps the best instance was when one of the 
‘young lions” of the Daily Telegraph in a 
leading article enumerated the great masters 
of Greek sculpture as Pheidias, Praxiteles, 
and Milo, ignorant of the fact that Milo is 
not a sculptor, but anisland. The 7'/mes was 
even worse when, mistaking Prussia for 
Austria, it devoted a whole leader to dis- 
_ cussing why Prussia had joined the Zollverein. 
The Saturday Review once explained at great 
length that the population might be nourished 
gratuitously on young lambs, if killed un 
weaned before they had begun to crop grass, 
having thereture cost nothing to feed. Many 
other instances will doubtless occur to your 
readers. Isaac 


The question propounded here is grave and 
dune with large issues. The journalist 
naturally claims the privilege of allusiveness 
as one of the perquisites of his craft, and 
at any rate no protestation is likely to have 
the effect of restraining him in his use of it. 
The editorial note is very much to the pur 
pose ; journalists must produce “copy,” and 


| investigation. 


(9 S. VIL. Marcu 23, 1901. 


nae are not always in the position of being 
able to verify quotations, even if their in- 
clination would lead them to make the 
attempt. Unfortunately, their misapprehen- 
sions and misquotations have in many cases 
the inconvenient quality of permanence. 

Both journalists and novelists contribute to 
the interesting results known as “the mock 
pearls of literature.” To take an instance at 
random: Miss Thorneycroft Fowler speaks 
somewhere in ‘The Farringdons’ of “an ode 
to one’s mistress’s eyebrow,’ and “an ode” 

such a phantom composition is certain to be 
for many young enthusiasts in the immediate 
future. Again, readers of the newspapers 
have recently talked to weariness of Chris- 
Smart and his newly discovered ‘Song 
to David.’ They have received the impression 
from the reviewing journalist that this poem 
has hitherto been absolutely neglected—even, 
perhaps, that its existence was altoge ther un- 
known—and they feel no necessity for further 
As a man’s newspaper guides 


his polities, so apparently it is doing, or is 


on the point of doing, for his literary know- 
ledge and opinions. He does not know, and 
probably does not care, whether or not the 


the results of sudden and imperfect examina- 

tion : the finished product is before him, and 

it serves his purpose. Tuomas Bayne. 
Glasgow. 


Charity would havesaved Dr. Johnson from 
deseribing Gray as ‘a barren rascal.’” Thus 
a writer in the Daily News for 1 March, 
under the heading ‘The Curse of Collins.’ 
But it was Fielding the doctor so described. 
Mr. A. B. Walkley two years ago went into this 
very matter at a column’s length in the Daily 
Chronicle. Macaulay makes the same mistake 
as the Daily News scribe. Sometimes blunders 
are due to printers, proof-readers, editors, not 
to writers themselves. I wonder, for instance, 
whether Lewes or a printer or proof-reader is 
really responsible for the following blunder in 
the “prolegomena” to ‘History of Philosophy,’ 
p. cxi: “We cannot conceive the contrary of 
a truth after its necessity has been demon- 
strated, but we can distinetly conceive that 
17+9 = 25 4efore verification.” 

CRITICASTER. 
[Is not CrITICASTER wrong in this last instance 
and is not 25 intended ?] 


One of the most extraordinary journalistic 
errors | remember to have seen is the pub 
lication in the (ueen newspaper a few weeks 


since of the portr: Lit of the Black Prince as 
the “ first Prince of Wales.” c. C. B. 
Epworth. 
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ARUNDEL: WALDEN (9*" S. vii. 28, 155).— 
Mr. Rapcuirre says, at the last reference, 
that the derivation of Arun, the name of the 
river which runs through Arundel, is obscure. 
That it should be obscure is no wonder, as it 
is probably nothing but a mere antiquarian 
figment, invented to account for the name of 
Arundel. On old maps the river is called the 


farant, which is a corruption of the name | 


given it by Ptolemy. Other river-names are 
also antiquarian figments; among them is 
the Kentish Eden, invented to explain the 
name of Edenbridge, really a corruption of 
Eadhelm’s Bridge, which crosses a river pro- 
bably called the Avon. The Penk in Stafford- 
shire is alsoa ghost-name, invented to account 
for the name of Penkridge, which is the Celto- 
Latin penno-crucium (Cymric, Pen-y-crug, the 
“head of the mount”). The Rom is a name 
invented to explain the name of Romford, 


which probably means the “wide” or | 


“roomy” ford. Better-known instances are 
the Cam and the Isis, on which our two 
ancient universities stand. The Cam was a 
name given to the Granta so as to explain 
the name of Cambridge, and the Isis became 
a ghost-name for the Upper Thames, obtained 
by the erroneous conjecture that Thamesis 
was a river formed by the junction of the 
Thames with an imaginary stream called the 
Isis. Verily the antiquaries are as guilty as 
the genealogists. Sham names are as bad as 
the sham pedigrees which Mr. Round exposes. 
Isaac TAayuor. 


SUWARROFF AND MasséNA (9 S. vii. 108, 
193, 213).—M. N. G. quotes (anfe, p. 194) 
some words from my mother’s book, * Rome 
in the Nineteenth Century.’ The quotation 
is correct, but M. N. G. goes on to say that 
“ Mrs. Eaton was a niece of Sir Walter Scott.” 
This is not the fact. My mother was a great 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, and I have many 
letters from him addressed to her. If M. N.G. 
has any desire to know who she was, he can 
inform himself by obtaining a copy of ‘Water- 
loo Days,’ published by Bell & Sons, Covent 
Garden. Cuaries O. Eaton. 

Tolethorpe Hall, Stamford. 


I Francesci son tutti ladri ; 

Non tutti—ma buona parte, 
is a familiar story, and occurs in many 
forms. 


Mrs. Arputunor (9 vii. 187). — The 
Mrs. Arbuthnot inquired about was the wife 
of Mr. Charles Arbuthnot, who is referred to 
in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. ii., and in Sit 
Herbert Maxwell’s ‘Life of the Duke of 
Wellington,’ vol. ii. pp. 296, 375. RK. B. 


Tue Bisnor or Lonpon’s FuNERAL (9" 5. 
vii. 89, 154).—With reference to this query, 
Fosbroke in his work on British monachism 
depicts from a Saxon MS., circa 1066, the 
figure of a bishop holding a crosier; also 
another figure of a bishop, painted on the 
walls of the chapter-house of York Cathedral, 
is portrayed holding his crosier in the act of 
benediction. Again, there was a figure of a 
\bishop in the east window of Trinity Hall 
Chapel, Aldersgate, of “St. Basil the Great,” 
| holding a crosier while in the act of giving 
the benediction. In Paul Lacroix’s ‘Vie 
Militaire et Religieuse’ is a plate, engraved 
in 1522, representing Pope Urban II. presiding 
at the Council of Clermont, in 1095, holding 
the crosier while giving the benediction. 
Another instance appears therein in a minia- 
ture from the ‘Chants Royaux’ by ‘* Maistre 
Jehan Marot” in a MS. of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This figure appears again to portray 
a Pope. Of course, in the great majority of 
representations of this subject bishops are 
| generally depicted holding the pastoral staff 
| or crook, but thereare not wanting,apparently, 
| instances where the crosier is to be found. It 
| would almost appear, from the instances here 
quoted, that the use of the crosier on certain 
| occasions is principally associated with the 
highest ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

MELVILLE. 


L did not say “of myself” that the arch- 
| bishop had held his cross, but quoted from 
the Pall Mall Gazette as to this. Though | 
was present, | could not see the archbishop 
when the blessing was given, and hoped some 
other reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ might have done so. 
What I saw was what Farner ANnGus de- 
scribes as being correct, viz., his being pre- 
ceded, both coming and going, by his cross- 
bearer, who carried the cross-staff. The 
archbishop himself certainly held nothing of 
the sort then, nor did I see any other attend- 
ant with the crosier. But there might have 
been a crosier in the choir ; if not, he must 
have taken the cross-staff in his hand when 
blessing. Would not the Archbishop of 
Canterbury be right in using his crosier in 
the diocese of London whilst the see was 
vacant? As to the stained-glass and other 
representations of archbishops holding crosses 

including the archbishop blessing a bell- 
founder in the York window—see remarks 
by J. T. F. and others in 6 8. xi. 6, 96, 192. 

IBAGUE. 

On the first day of this year a special ser 
viee for beginning the new century was held 
in Canterbury Cathedral, at which the Areh- 


bishop of Canterbury was present and gave 
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an address from the archiepiscopal throne; 
and at the close of the service, standing in the 
throne with the cross in his hand, the arch- 
bishop pronounced the blessing. 
Artuur Hussey. 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Eprraru or Joun Nicnors vii. 189). 
—Permit me to correct an error in this query. 
John Nichols, F.S.A., the apprentice to Wil- | 
liam Bowyer, printer, and subsequently editor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine for fifty years, 
died on Sunday, 26 November, 1826, not 1827, 
which day fell on a Monday. He was buried | 
in Islington Churchyard, in a grave near to | 
the house which saw his birth, where the | 
remains of his parents and seven children, all | 
of whom died before him, are deposited. 

Everarp Home CoLeMaAy. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


FRASER (8*" x. 156, 223; 9% S, vi. 
157, 338, 433; vii. 16, 51, 75, 115, 192).—It is 
not easy to know what Mr. J. Ross Roserr- 
soN means by the “ picture ” of Simon Fraser, 
which he wants If he wishes to find an oil 
— = I cannot help him. If by “ picture ” 

e simply means “ portrait,” I can tell him 
that two prints exist which represent Simon 
Fraser of Lovat, Brigadier-General 
1777). One is a mezzotint by J. Watson, in 
an oval frame, after an original by J. Scouler, 
and was scraped in the year after Fraser's 
death. The other is a medallion, etched by 
T. Worlidge. Neither of these, I believe, 
would be very hard to find at one of the 
greater print-dealers’ stores. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


I possess the whole series of Hogarth’s 
engravings from the original plates, bound 
in an immense volume, which is interesting 
as having been presented to my late father 
by Count d’Orsay in the year 1840. The 
explanations of the subjects of the plates 
are by John Nichols, Esq., F.S.A. In this 
collection there is a full-length portrait of 

“Simon, Lord Lovat [seated in a chair). Drawn 
from the Life and Etch’d in Aquafortis by Will™ 
Hogarth. Publish’d according to Act of Parliament, 
August 25", 1746.” 

The size of the plate is 14 in. by 9} in., and 
the following description of it is given by 
Mr. Nichols :— 

“The portrait of Simon, Lord Lovat, here given 
was drawn Hd Hogarth in 1746, at the White Hart 
Inn in St. Albans, where his lordship rested on his 
way to town from Scotland, and where our artist 
was invited by Dr. Webster, a physician of that 
place, for the express purpose of being introduced 
to his lordship. His lordship rested two or three 
days at St. Albans, and was under the immediate 
care of Dr. Webster, who seemed to think his 


patient’s case was more feigned than real, and arose 
principally from his apprehension of danger on 
reaching London. 

**Hogarth said himself that ‘this portrait was 
taken in the attitude of relating on his fingers the 
number of the rebel forces, ‘‘ Such a general had so 
many men,” &c.,’ and remarked that ‘the muscles 
of Lord Lovat’s neck appeared of unusual strength, 
more so than he had ever seen.’ 

‘** When the plate was finished a printseller offered 
its weight in gold for it. The impressions could 
not be taken off as fast as they were wanted, though 


| the rolling og was at work all night for a week 


together. For several weeks afterwards Hogarth 
is said to have received at the rate of twelve pounds 


a day. 
C. A. Pyne. 
35, Beverley Road, Anerley. 


ALLUSION IN WorpswortH 5. vii. 188). 
—The lady to whom Wordsworth addressed 
| the poems ‘ Upon the birth of her firstborn 
child. March, 1833’ (xxxii. and xxxiii. of 
‘Poems of Sentiment and Reflection’), was 
his daughter-in-law, the wife of his eldest 
son John, then vicar of Brigham. This 
lady was a member of the Curwen family of 
Cumberland, a family claiming descent from 
the Saxon kings. This will explain the 
allusion to “Alfred” in the passage quoted 
by F.C. Joun HuTcHINson. 

Middle Temple Library. 


Autuor or Hymn Wantep (9" vii. 188).— 
I was wandering and weary 
When my Saviour came unto me, &c. 
There were seven verses in all in the hymn, 
valled ‘The True Shepherd,’ which is by 
F. W. Faber. It is to be found in ‘Hymns 
| selected from Faber’ (London, Daldy, [sbister 
& Co., 56, Ludgate Hill, 1875), and might be 
obtained of Mr. Higham, bookseller, Farring- 
don Street. R. A. Ports. 
14, St. James’s Terrace, Regent’s Park. 
[Very numerous replies to the same effect are 
acknowledged. One of many copies of the poem 
has been sent to Mr. ALEXANDER. ] 


“ !” (9 S. ii, 226, 354.)—German 
mothers use the same interjectional 4ah-bah 
(a as in far) or ba-4a (short a), in order to 
|deter their babies from doing something 
nasty or tasting some offensive substance. I| 
think most of our interjections expressing 
contempt or disgust begin with a labial 
sound: bah, pah, poh, signify contempt ; 
phut, English fie, fi, lisgust ; puh, 
English pook pooh. I must leave it to physio 
logists to account for the natural reason of 
this. Dr. G. KRuecer. 

Berlin. 


Some Lams Jorrines (9 vi, 481). 1. 
This “hero with many friends” has left to us a 
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quest after one or more of such friends, named 
Paice or Peace, which practically arises from 
the identity of that friend who gave Charles 
Lamb his first lift in mercantile life. 

_Elia describes one such as Joseph Paice, a 
director of the South Sea Company, “ who 
took me under his shelter at an early age 
and bestowed some pains upon me”; see the 
essay on ‘ Modern Gallantry.’ A deceased rela- 
tive of “ Joseph Paice ” defines this as giving 
Lamb “the run of his counting-house,” a nice 
opening for a young clerk on leaving school, 
as preparatory for something better that might 
be found for him. Canon Ainger discredits 
the supposed value of Mr. Paice’s patronage. 

However, Walter Savage Landor presented 
one of his books, dated 1840, to a Mr. Peace, 
as “from the author” to a friend of Charles 
Lamb. Joseph Paice died in 1810, and well 
deserves a niche in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ Was there a later genuine friend 
of Elia who can be identified ; or is there some 
confusion in similar names ? A. HALL. 

Highbury, N 

JSAFFoRD FAMILY IN SOMERSETSHIRE (9"" 
vii. 88).—The following description of the 
book-plate of “Joseph Safford, Surgeon,” in my 
collection, may afford a clue. Style ; ennui 
and ribbon. Arms: Lozengy (? Fusilly) or 
and vert, a lion rampant arg., a label for 
difference (eldest surviving son). Crest: A 
demi-lion rampant arg. Motto: “Omnibus 
fidelis.” The approximate date would be 
1780. I shall be glad to know if the owner 
was identical with the Bristol surgeon and 
coroner, 1807-11. Georce C. PEACHEY. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 


The Rev. James Cutting Safford was B.A. 
Caius College, Cambridge, 1822, and was 
ordained deacon in 1823 by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and priest the following year by 
the Bishop of Norwich. He was appointed 
vicar of Mettingham, in the diocese of 
Norwich, in 1824, and perpetual curate of 
Ilketshall St. Lawrence, Suffolk, in 1840. 

The Rev. William Chartres Safford was 
late scholar of C.C.C., Cambridge, B.A. 1852, 
M.A. 1855. He was ordained deacon in 1852, 
and priest in 1853, by the Bishop of Chester. 
He was rector of Christ Church with St. 
Ewen’s, Bristol, from 1855 to 1859, and 
perpetual curate of Stoven, Suffolk, from 
1859 to 1866, when he was appointed rector 
of Attleborough, which living he held about 
thirty years. Cras. Forsaaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 


CHIseL MArKs (9 §. vii. 149).--Among the 


editorial references under this head nothing | sailor's 


occurs to indicate the work done by Tyneside 
antiquaries in the elucidation of masons’ 
marks. Permit me to add the publications 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle 
to the lists already given. The Archwologia 
liana, vol. xiv., contains a plate of over 
one hundred and fifty marks found on the 
castles of Northumberland, while numerous 
descriptions and pictorial illustrations of 
these curious symbols occur in the society’s 
Proceedings. Yor example, in vol. i. p. 120 
is a plate of thirty-six marks found on the 
walls of the Castle of Newcastle; vol. ii. 
p. 247 shows marks at Rose Castle, the 
palace of the Bishop of Carlisle ; vol. iii. 
pp. 122 and 144 reproduce marks at Aln- 
wick, Morpeth, Corbridge, and Northaller- 
ton churches, Newminster Abbey, Dinsdale 
Manor House, Kirkoswald, and Pontefract 
Castle ; vol. iv. p. 34, marks at Chillingham 
Castle ; vol. vii. p. 97, marks on the walls of 
Newcastle. The fifth volume of the new 
‘History of Northumberland’ has an appen- 
dix of eight quarto pages depicting masons’ 
marks found at Warkworth Castle. 
RicHarp WELFoRD. 


The late Mr. George Godwin, F.S.A., editor 
of the Builder, collected a number of these 
marks and published a volume on the sub- 
ject. For a list of authors consult the 
‘Dictionary of Architecture,’ published by 
the Architectural Publication Society, and 
the /ntermédiaire or French ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Joun Hess. 


Footprints oF Gops, &c. (9 8S. vi. 163, 
223, 322, 391).—San Luis Beltran (Luis de 
Granada), one of the early Spanish mission- 
aries to what is now the Roputlie of Colombia, 
is said to have left his footmarks on a great 
stone in the river Magdelena. This stone, 
however, cannot recognized now, the 
excuse being that the water has turned the 
stone upside down, and that the footmarks 
are (no doubt) on the side next the ground. 

{In Dr. Murray’s play of ‘ Andromache’ Thetis is 

supposed to have left her footprint near her shrine. | 


“So tone” (9% S. vii. 129).—There seems 
to be a consensus of opinion at the references 
given that this is peculiarly a sailor’s phrase ; 
and as one correspondent points out, it can 
hardly be a salutation, as it is used only at 
parting. Mr. Frank Bullen, at the conclusion 


of his ‘Cruise of the Cachalot,’ says, “ And 
now, as the sailor says at parting, ‘So long’”; 
and it would appear to be a farewell pecu- 
liarly —— to the vicissitudes of a 


ife, used as it is instead of “ good- 
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bye,” to signify the meeting again soon, like 
au revoir. It is common not only on the 
coasts of South America (among the English), 
but also in South Africa among the English 
and Dutch, and in London. It is hardly 
likely that it is traceable to Jewish origin, 
forming a corruption of the Hebrew word 
“Selah” (God bless you). 
J. H. MacMicHakt. 


I first became familiar with this valediction 
at Malta in the seventies. It was then in 
common use among the Maltese of Valetta, 
but was by them pronounced “sah-lahng.” 
I at that time took it to be a local form of 
the Arabic “salaam”; and my surprise was 
great when, on returning to England in the 
eighties, | found the phrase prevalent in 
London. Joun Hopson Matrruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


If this expression for good-bye is not short 
for “So long as we are separated, farewell !” 
can it be that it is a corruption of Irish s/aan 
=health? Gaelic speakers in Eire-land com- 


section iv. letter ii. James Howell, in an 
epistle dated 20 Jan., 1624, and addressed 
“To R. Brown, Esq., from London,” observes : 

“There cannot be a more pregnant proof hereof 
than those Seeds of Love, which I have long since 
cast into your Breast, which have thriven so well, 
and in that exuberance, that they have been more 
fruitful to me than that Field in Sici/y call’d Le 
trecente cariche, The Field of 300 Loads, so call’d 
because it returns the Sower 300 for one yearly; 
so plentiful hath your Love been to me.” 
This first part of Howell’s ‘ Letters ’ appeared 
in 1645, and was at once popular. 

WituiaM E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Does this proverbial expression not 
merely allude to the immense fertility 
of Sicily, so reputed among the ancients as 
to cause the island to called the 
granary which could supply the Romans 
with its superabundant corn and other pro- 
ducts of a fruitful soil? As to the specified 
“trecente cariche,” their final source may be, 
naturally, traced in the Gospel parable of the 


monly salute by saying slaan-leat=health 
with thee, for farewell. E. S. Dopason. 


UESTING Beast 8. vii. 149).—StupENt 
will know the mention of the “questing 
beast” in ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ i. 17, iv. 12, x. 13, 
and x. 63, Globe Edition. 
reference occur the words “the glatisant 
beast—that is in English to say the questing 
beast.” At the last reference one finds “the 
beast Glatisant, which was a wonderful beast, 
and a great signification, for Merlin prophesied 
much of that beast.” “Glatisant” is the equi- 
valent of the F. glapisant, meaning yelping or 
yapping. From xii. 14 one may infer that 
the “questing beast” is typical of an unfor- 
giving or unfriendly spirit ; or, succinctly, of 
contention. It was only after the Saracen 
Palamides became reconciled to Tristram 
that he was christened ; and he had vowed 
(x. 63) not to be christened until he had 
“achieved [cf. ad caput venire, *H.E.D.,’ a, 
‘Achieve ’] the beast Glatisant.” 

ArtTuur MAYALL. 


The “questing beast” is described in| 


‘Morte d’Arthur, ix. 12. It was called 
Glatisant, and had a head like a serpent’s, a 
body like a leopard’s, a lion’s haunches, and 
the feet of a hare, and in its body there was 
a noise like that of thirty couple of hounds 
questing. This beast was the quest of Sir 
‘alamides the Saracen. C. B. 


“LE TRECENTE CARICHE” S. vii, 127). 
The schoolboy of 1651 had probably been 


reading the Epistole Ho-Elianw.’ In book i. 


At the third | 


sower well known to the mind of a schoolboy, 
| who moreover, in this case, must also have 
| been familiar with their meaning in Italian. 
H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


FAMILY 8. vii. 129).—Has your 
| correspondent referred to ‘N. & Q.,’ 1% 5. iii. 
303, where, in a note by the Editor, particulars 
are given of a tract in the British Museum 
written by the Rev. Adoniram Byfield ; also to 
7 S. xi. 485, where he will find particulars 
of the will of the Rev. Richard Byfield and 
that of his son, who bore the same Christian 
name! These references may not furnish an 
answer to his question, but may be of interest 
to him. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


In the Stratford-on-Avon register of bap- 
tisms, printed by the Parish Register Society, 
L find the following entry: “16 March 1601 2. 
Nathanael filius Richardi Bifield vicar.” 

E. A. Fry. 


“Sarson Stones” vii. 149).— Here is 
an instructive paragraph about them from 
| Mr. Edgar Barclay’s ‘Stonehenge,’ pp. 5-6 :— 

“The outer lintel circle and outer horse-shoe 
were composed of rocks named ‘ Sarsens,’ brought 
from the neighbourhood of Avebury, about twenty 
miles north of Stonehenge, where they occur in 
large numbers as a singular natural phenomenon, 
boulders lying deeply embedded in the soil of the 
chalk downs. To the north-east of the village of 
Avebury the land is thickly strewn with these 
boulders, found on the summit and in the hollows 
of the down ; their appearance, suggesting flocks of 
grey sheep, has caused them to be named * Grey 
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Wethers’; some valleys are 0 choked with them] the Rev. G. Rt. Prynne, the venerable vicar 
as to be of a general grey tint. Geologists name these | of St. Peter's, Plymouth, writes me :— 
masses ‘Silicious Grit,’ or ‘ Tertiary Sand-stones.’ 
They have commonly been named Druid-stones. |. “Prynne is the only family name which occurs 
The most satisfactory derivation of the name | i@ the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ which is the oldest 
Sarsens or Sassens is from the Anglo-Saxon word | historical record we have of English history. [1 
for a rock or stone, ses, pl. sexen or sexans. * The | W8, it appears, the family name of the last king of 
people where the stones A found,’ says Prof. T. R. | Kent. "The name has been spelt variously. Laud, 
Lon call them Sasens or Sassans, so that perhaps in his defence, in the same written speech, spells it 
the word Sarsens is no other than the Anglo-Saxon | i? three ways, ‘Pryn, Prynn, and Prynne,’ in 
word for rock properly pronounced.’ Othe r deriva- alluding to one and the same person, é.¢., the famous 
tions have been proposed, Saracen _softened to Ww illiam Prynne, the leading counsel against him. 
Sarsen, and the Latin saava, stone [sir]. I do not think it ever could have had a ‘de’ before 
it, as that prefix to names was introduced into this 
It is the blue-stones at Stonehenge, and not country with the Norman Conquest, and could 
the Sarsens, which are unmatchable in the hardly have been applicable to an Anglo-Saxon 


geology of Great Britain. Sr. SwITHIn. name. I believe a book was published at Bath a 
F few years ago, entitled ‘Swaenswick,’ which gives 


The full geological history of these stones | muc +h fuller information relative to the very ancient 
is given by Prof. Thos. Rupert Jones in | **rname of Prynne.’ 
Wilts Mag., 1886, and Geol. Mag., February Harry Hens. 


Tair Pe 
and March of the present year. The latter| ait Park, Exeter. 


papers are supplementary to the one of 1886.| AND (9S, vi. 444: vii. 52). 
As Prof. Jones 1s the authority on the subject,|__An article on the ‘Game of Pall-mall,’ 
examples and localities § given are reliable. accompanied by four illustrations (two of 
540. King’s Road. 8 Davies SHERBORN. | the mallets, and two of the postures of the 
| player) from Lauthier, by Mr. Henry B. 
Vheatley, will be found in the Antiquary for 


BraAsENOSE Oxrorp (9 8. vi. 509; 
vii. 92, 157).—To the quotations from Dr. 
Ingram’s ‘ Memorials of Oxford’ given at the 
last reference with regard to William Smyth, 4 pogm arrrmmuTep TO vi. 
Bishop of Lincoln, may be added the follow- jg9 938 992 ; vii. 90).—Chaucer, in the begin- 


April, 1881. Ricnarp Lawson, 
Urmston. 


ing from the D.N.B.: ning of the second book of ‘The House of 
“Smyth’s biographer, Churton, after completely | Fame,’ has the lines :— 
disproving W ood’s that Smyth was a 
é arnassus re 


migrant from Oxford to Cambridge, inclines to . ; 
identify him with William Smyth, a commoner of Besyde Helicon the clere wel. 
Lincoln College in 1478. He would then probably The “in Parnassus” of Chaucer may be com- 
be about eighteen years old.” pared with the “in Helicon” of Milton ; and 
And further on we read :— we may be sure that the later poet in his 
“Three of his nephews he made archdeacons in | epitaph meant Helicon to be amountain. In 
his diocese, appointing one of them, William | ‘Paradise Lost’ he mentions the Aonian 
Smyth, Archdeacon of Lincoln, to the most valuable | mount ; and this must be Helicon, which is 
prebend, it is said, in England. Another of them, | in Beotia. Chaucer in the above lines shows 
Gilbert Smyth, he made a prebendary in 1498, great confusion. He thinks Helicon to be a 


nearly six years before he took sub-deacon’s orders. 
Matthew Smyth, the last Principal of Brasenose fountain near Parnassus. — Sut arnassus Is 
Hall and the tirst of Brasenose College, in all pro- | in Phocis, and its fountain is Castalia. Heli- 


a bi shop, by | con is in Beeotia, and with its rivers, Per- 

1im to a prebend in Lincoln Cathedral in 1508, Olmeius. and its ain: 

pocrene and Aganippe, Is descripec 

One of Bishop Smyth’s last acts was to grant a Mi 6 lite li ‘ lis.” 

lease, probably on beneficial terms, of the manor | * lilton as “mediis Helicon in une 1S. 

of Nettleham in Lincolnshire to Richard Smyth, YARDLEY. 


doubtless a kinsman. Churton complains that in othe oi — 

Smyth's time the cathedral of Lincoln was Dav ENPORT Ht LME(9 'S. vil. 129). Baines’s 
with persons of the name of William Smyth,’ and, Lancashire’ furnishes a pedigree of the 


from what we know of the bishop’s care for his kins-| Hulmes of Hulme, in the county of Lan- 

men, it is not unfair to suspect that most of them caster. Other particulars of families bearing 

were relatives he in this way for | the name of Hulme will be found in *N: & 

college.” S. vi.; 6S. xi. 7 7S. ii, iii.; and 88. xii. 
A. R. BayLey Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 
SuRNAMES (9*" vii. 28, 98).—I believe the 
Prynnes claim that their name is the oldest! Snips or War on Lanp (9* §. vii. 147).— 
on record as a surname. My very old friend | Perhaps it is worth while to mention Bruce’s 
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conveyance of ships across an isthmus : see 
Barbour’s ‘ Bruce,’ xv. 272, and the note. The 
note says that the same thing had been done 
in 1098 ; and | refer to further information 
to be found in Tytler’s ‘ History of Scotland,’ 
i. 368. Watrer W. SKEAT. 


A notable instance is that of the Turks at 
the siege of Valetta, when they drew their 
galleys across country from one of the marsas 
in the south of Malta to the head of the 
Grand Harbour. The knights commanded 
the mouth, but not the head, of the harbour 


with their guns. H. P. L. 


Without being able to answer K.’s question, 
I can refer him to a passage in Baring- 
Gould’s ‘Study of St. Paul,’ which will pro- 
bably be of interest to him :— 

“Ships from Italy reached the port of Lecheum, 
and on rollers were drawn by oxen along a straight 
and even road, five miles long, to Diolcus, where 
they were again floated to continue their voyage to 
the East. Or, if the vessels were too large, then 
their lading was transferred to pack-horses, tum- 
brils, and the backs of porters, to be carried across 
Sa and re-shipped at the other port.”— 

St. SwITHr. 

Tue Tirte or (9 8. vi. 387, 452, 
471 ; vii. 33, 94).—At the last reference there 
is a quotation from Mr. Fox-Davries’s work 
on ‘Armorial Families,’ aftirming that the de- 
scription of gentleman throughout that book 
is limited to its ancient and legal interpreta- 
tion, namely, a person entitled to bear arms. 
Does the application of that term to persons 
in parish registers and other public docu- 
ments in the seventeenth century constitute 
proof that those who were there so described 
were entitled to bear arms? INQUIRER. 


“ BETTER TO HAVE LOVED AND Lost” (9% 8, 
vii. 125).—I pointed out long ago in ‘N. & Q. 
the real origin of Tennyson’s lines : 

Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all. 
In Congreve’s ‘ Way of the World’ Mrs. Mar- 
wood says, “Tis better to be left than never 
to have Som loved.” E. YARDLEY. 


Countine Anorner’s Buttons (9 5S. v. 
496; vi. 30, 273, 371, 456; vii. 15).—Girls 
count plum and cherry stones to see if some 
man’s name comes exactly to the number, 
either full Christian and surname, or initials 
and surname. If there be a stone too many 
or too few for this, “ he loves me not.” Other 
girls look on and guess from the number 
of stones who it is. I often saw this 
done in Yorkshire about thirty years ago. 
W. C. B.’s cassock is not the latest fashion 
apparently, for T saw one by an up-to-date 


London tailor the other day with no buttons 
at all, and, on irreverently inquiring “how 
the apple got in,” was informed “no one 
wore buttons now,” and that said cassock 
was “absolutely Sarum.” IBAGUE. 


Otp Lonpon Taverns (9S. vii. 69, 154).— 
Although the “ Five Bells Tavern ” was behind 
the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, the sign 
commemorated the inauguration of the ring 
of bells belonging to the older church of 
St. Clement’s. The former church still has 
one bell only, which gave its sign to the 
“One Bell Inn,” described in the London 
Evening Post of 1 May, 1718, as situate 
“behind the New Church in the Strand, near 
the Maypole”—a noted coaching inn, where 
in 1741 the Richmond stage coach put up. 
It is, I am afraid, improbable that Mr. 
Ropertson will be able to obtain print or 
drawing of either this “Five Bells” or of 
the “Griftin” in Holborn. Neither of these 
having been coaching inns, they had little 
chance of being perpetuated in print, and as 
ordinary tavern resorts they do not appear 
to have possessed enough fame or interest 
to have come under the notice of either 
Hogarth or Bunbury. Diprose in his ‘St. 
Clement Danes,’ quoting (p. 288) R. Seymour’s 
‘London and Westminster,’ 1734, says, “ Holy- 
well Street, commonly called the backside of 
St. Clement’s, a place inhabited by divers 
salesmen and piecebrokers. This street runs 
up to the Maypole in the Strand, where is 
the ‘Five Bell Tavern,’ which is a thorough- 
fare into Wych Street.” There was, accord- 
ing to Larwood and Hotten’s ‘History of 
Signboards,’ a “Ship and Fox” next door 
but one to the “ Five Bell Tavern,” near the 
Maypole, but this is the only mention there 
made of this house. There was a “ Bell 
Yard ” on the east side of Drury Lane, by the 
new church, so late as 1813 (see John Lockie’s 
‘Topog. of London’ of that year). 

The “Griftin” in Holborn was in Fuller’s 
(Fulwood’s) Rents, a narrow paved court 
opposite the end of Chancery Lane, which in 
1720 Strype describes as 
“a place of good resort, and taken up by coffee- 
houses, ale-houses, and houses of entertainment, by 
reason of its vicinity to Gray’s Inn......At the upper 
end of the court is a passage into the Castle Tavern, 
a house of considerable trade, as is the Golden 
Griffin Tavern, on the west side, which also hath a 
passage into Fulwood’s Rents.” 

At the “Griffin Tavern,” in Holborn, sub- 
scriptions were taken for “a Mezzotinto 
Print of the Princess Elizabeth, afterwards 
Queen of England, done by Mr. Faber, from 
an original Painting of Hillyard’s. Five 
Shillings subscription, half at subscribing, 


i 
| 
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and the other half on Delivery.” The print | 


was a whole-length, twenty inches by four 
teen (Daily Advertiser, 4 February, 1742). 
There was a “Temple Exchange Coffee 
house,” where the “ Monthly Meeting of the 
Society for promoting English Protestant 
Working Schools” was held (Daily Advertiser, 
26 February, 1742). Here, says Wheatley, the 
Fire of London stopped ; and four of Gold- 
smith’s letters (in 1757-1758) are dated from 


this house, which ceased to be a coffee-house | 
about the year 1810. Whether or not this | 


was immediately within the precincts of the 
Temple one cannot say, but it was certainly 
“near ‘Temple Bar.” The “Temple Coffee- 
house” was in Devereux Court, Strand, and 
was in 1803 frequented by “gentlemen of the 
law” (‘The Picture of London in_ 1803, 
p. 354). J. H. MacMIcHak.. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


Date WANTED (9*" S. vii. 27, 96, 153).—The 
first two replies which have appeared agree 
that the “morrow after Corpus Christi Day,” 
in the year 1543 a.p., fell upon 25 May. This 
date is no doubt a correct one, but enly so 
according to the Julian style of reckoning. 

Gnomon’s reply recognizes the inadequacy 
of those first two, but it seems that in at 
tempting to find the equivalent date accord- 
ing to the Gregorian style, he has assumed too 
great a difference at that time between the 
two styles (supposing, of course, the Gre- 
gorian style to —— been then existent), and 
he has also gone in his calculation in the 
wrong direction, deducting the number of 
days of difference instead of adding it. Is it 
not simply thus ? 

Just as at the present time (when the 
difference between the two styles is thirteen 
days) the equivalent of 25 December, old 
style, is 7 January, new style (being called in 
‘Whitaker's Almanack’ Old Christmas Day), 
so likewise in 1543 (when the difference be- 
tween the two styles was but ten days) the 
equivalent in that year (and its anniversary 
every year afterwards) of 25 May, old style, 
would be 4 June, new style. 

C. MyYDDELTON. 

St. Albans. 


Has Gnomon at the last reference really 
understood aright Mr. Sournwetu’s phrase 
“in the present style of reckoning”? Surely 
this does not mean “in the present year.” 
The “ present style of reckoning” is the Gre- 
gorian, which was not established until 
15 October, 1582 (in the old style 5 October, 
a difference of ten days). But had the re- 
form come to pass forty years sooner, the 
morrow after Corpus Christi Day in 1543, 


25 May, would have fallen ten days earlier 
than by the then reckoning, the equation 
being 25-10=15, fe, 15 May. Is not this 
| what Mr. SouTHWELL wanted to know ? 

ADAMs. 


| AutHor or Recrration WANTED S. vii. 
150).—Is not H. Y.S. thinking of the little 
poem ‘The Way of the World,’ beginning :— 
Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone? 
It will be found in ‘Everybody’s Book of 
Short Poems’ (Saxon & Co.), p. 89, where it 
is stated that the authorship is claimed both 
by Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Col. J. A. 
Joyce, a curious literary coincidence. 
CHarLes E, 


| 
| 


Colchester, 


“InN THE swim” (9 8S. vii. 29, 137).—There 
is a fable that tells how a sharp shower 
washed apples and street refuse together into 
the guttter, and rolled them along to the 
river. As they went bobbing up and down 
on the current, a delighted cry ascended, 
“How well we apples swim!” It did not 
come from an apple, of course. When people 
are spoken of as being “in the swim,” it is 
frequently implied that they are among 
surroundings that, according to old-fashioned 
notions, are not theirs by right; they are 
in the position, in fact, of that which tried 
to pass itself off as an apple. Perhaps the 
fable may have had something to do with 
the birth of the phrase. H. 8S. W. 


Dr. Jounson (9 8, vii. 88, 176).—As a 
pendant to Boswell’s remark about “ John- 
ston” as the Scottish pronunciation of his 
hero’s name, it may be stated that it is not 
impossible to hear it expressed in that form 
in Scotland at the present time. I have 
myself heard it so pronounced from the 
pulpit more than once. Our form of the 
surname is ** Johnston” or “Johnstone,” and 
the lapse in speaking of the lexicographer 
is, after all, not very remarkable. Besides, 
Johnston in both forms is a name of dis- 
tinction in the annals of Scottish literature, 
art, and statesmanship. THomas Bayne. 


“Barren” (9 S. vii. 165).—It should be 
needless to point out that such abbreviations 
as bart , knt., esq., gent., are not nouns, but 
merely signs of nouns, and their use collo- 
quially is decidedly vulgar, while the attempt 
to turn them into verbs can only be charac- 
terized as the height of silliness, and our 
Editor's protest is one which every lover of 
English undefiled must heartily endorse. — 
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| 
Notre on A Passace iN Craucer’s *Pro-| long resident in London, but who was born 
LOGUE’ (9 S$. vi. 365, 434, 463 ; vii. 30, 95, and bred (1830-52) in Northamptonshire, the 


175).—I should not have replied further upon 
this point, if it were not that the whole 
point of my argument has been entirely 
missed. What I said was that ‘tin such a 
collocation of letters as aye, eqe, ige,” the 
had no guttural sound, but was a mere glide. 
In the reply we are referred to the verbs 
drag and draw, and to the M.E. dighel, 
which have nothing at all to do with the 
question. In the case of drag and draw the 
A.-S. form was dragan, containing aga ; and 
in the case of M.E. dighel, which never came 
down into the fourteenth century at all, the 
A.-S. form was diegel, containing 7ege, with a 
long ie, which makes a good deal of difference. 
It is notorious that the A.-S. ag- came out 
quite differently from A.-S. «g-; the former 
became aw-, and the latter ay-. See Sweet, 
* Hist. E. Sounds,’ pp. 293-4. Chaucer's lan- 
guage belongs to the fourteenth century, 
and his pronunciation belongs to the same 
period. There is not a single instance of his 
adoption of an A.-S. form, nor any evidence 
that he ever saw an A.-S. text or that he 
could have understood a sentence of it. If 
there is, let us have it ; only it must be con- 
vincing. Water W. SKEAT. 


“ JEBER’s Cooks ” (9S. vii. 148).—For infor- 
mation about Geber, Gebir, or Jeber see 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 9th ed., i. 463-4, 
art ‘Alchemy in Arabia,’ and x. 125-6, 
art. ‘Geber’ ; or ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 
arts. ‘Alchemy’ and ‘Gebir.’ The Arab 
bearer of this name is the author of the 
oldest treatise on chemistry that the world 
yossesses, and a manuscript in Arabic by 
1im is among the treasures of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris. 

Gerard Legh is said in the ‘D.N.B. to 
have been proficient in various branches of 
science, which, according to your corre- 
spondent’s quotation, included alchemy ; for 
Legh there humorously likens his work in 
the laboratory, melting metal, &c., for trans- 
mutation, to that of a cook. F. ADAMS. 


“One of Jeber’s cooks” is a jocular name 
for an alchemist. The reference is to the 
Arabian alchemist Geber, who flourished in 
the eighth century. The writer means that 
he had been an alchemist himself. 

Wa ter W. SKEat. 

Hich Low: CoNSERVATIVE AND 
Libera (9 S. vii. 128).—During recent 
years I have on several occasions heard the 
term “the High Party ” used in reference to 
the Tories by a lady of my acquaintance, 


county from which your querist writes. She 
appears to have learnt it in her girlhood from 
her father, who, she said, “always supported 
the High Party” at Parliamentary elections, 
in which, as was usual in those days, he took 
a keen interest. I do not remember to have 
elsewhere heard the term so applied, although 
[ should think it was formerly generally 
used in such respect in at least the county 
referred to. W.LR.V 


In and since the early fifties | have been 
accustomed to hear “ High Party ” and “ Low 
Party ” from the lips of an old lady who was 
born in 1810, and lived most of her life in a 
Midland town where the rivalry between 
Tory and Whig raged furiously in the earlier 
years of last century. And | have distinct 
recollections of hearing the same _ terms 
applied to candidates at elections when I 
was at school, up to 1860. I can have no 
doubt that “ High” and *“ Low” were in 
common use in the above connexion, though, 
except from the old lady mentioned, I have 
not heard them for many years. W. B. H. 


toKER” S. vii. 28, 135).—This word 
used to be one of the “notions” or peculiar 
expressions constituting the school dialect or 
slang of Winchester College. It meant a 
ruler for drawing lines or measuring. Its 
verb, to voke, was used, if my memory fail not, 
in the sense of to poke—the fire, for instance 
—with more rime than reason. 

E. Dopeson. 


(9 §S, vii. 147).—In 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘General List of Errata,’ printed 
in the ‘Oxford Chaucer, vol. vi. p. 406, occurs 
“for ceaendo read cercando.” Caendo, how- 
ever, is not a mistake. It was used in early 
Italian as the equivalent in meaning of 
cercando, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing entry in Florio's ‘Italian Dictionary’ : 
“Caéndo, used for cercindo, there being no 
more used but the ground of this word, and 
ever with the verb andre.” Of course there 
is no reason to suppose that caendo is the 
phonetic equivalent of cercando. 

A. L. MAYHEW, 

Oxford. 


As Signor F. Coscia, the Italian University 
teacher of Oxford, kindly informs me, caendo 
is simply borrowed from the Spanish caendo= 
Latin cadendo, and only occurs in Italian as 
a Spanish loan-word. I find, however, in 
the — Italian dictionary of Tommaseo e 


Bellini (in four vols. 4to, 1861-79), which 
includes also many obsolete and dialect 
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words, “ Caendo, e cajendo=cercando ; non ha 

questo verbo se non questa voce del gerundio, 

e per lo pit s’ accompagna col verbo andare” 

(7.e., this verb is only used in this gerundive 

mood, and mostly together with ~ the verb 

andare, to go). H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Cot. THomas Cooper (9 8. vii. 168).— 
If your correspondent will turn to ‘N. & Q., 
3° S. xi. 417, 491, he will find some informa- 
tion which may be of service. I will supply 
him with a MS. copy should he have any 
difficulty in referring to the articles in 
question. Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 


Dictionary of Quotations (French 09 Italian). B 
Thomas Bentield Harbottle and Col. Philip Hugh 
Dalbiac. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

CoNCERNING the need that existed for a book such 

as is here supplied there can be no question. In- 

quiries after such have been made in our columns, 

and we have ourselves lived in constant need of a 

work of the class. Of the competency of the two 

compilers for the task undertaken there is also no 
doubt. Col. Dalbiac was responsible for the first | 
volume of the series, and Mr. Harbottle for the | 
second. For the former, which constitutes the 

most important and serviceable dictionary of Eng- | 
lish quotations, see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 8S. ix. 359; for the | 
latter, which is the best existing guide to classical 
quotations, see 8'* 8. xii. SIS. It was originally 

hoped to include in a third and final volume Euro- | 

ean quotations generally. This was naturally | 

Raed impossible. Yet one more volume, occupied 

with German and Spanish quotations, is still to be 

expected. This is a matter on which the reader is | 
to be congratulated ; and if the forthcoming volume | 
is, as it is bound to be, equal to its predeces- 
sors, it is sure of a cordial welcome. The wit | 
and wisdom of Sancho Panza will in itself fill up no | 
inconsiderable space, while, to take a solitary book | 
in a language such as the German, full of pregnant 
utterances, Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann 
is in itself a mine. 

Turning to the present volume, we find it is 
admirably rich in both Italian and French quota- 
tions. Absolute completeness is never to be hoped. 

There are pages of Montaigne in which each con- 

secutive sentence is a gem of thought or language. 

Moliére is practically inexhaustible, : as are Rabel: iis, 

Voltaire, Balzac, to say nothing of La Rochefou- 

cauld, La Bruyére, Chamfort, and a score others. A 
volume of ‘ Pensées’ from Balzac has already been 
given to the world. In a second edition we shall 
none to see a quotation or two from Rivarol, such 

s “Cet heureux pouvoir des mots qui sillonne si 
ment l’attention des honmmes en ébranlant 
ear imagination”; and we commend the insertion 
of Arnolphe’s observation to Agnés (* Ecole des 

Femmes,’ III. ii.)— 


Du cdté de la barbe est la toute-puissance ; 


the “La joie de Pesprit en warque la force” of 


Ninon de l’Enclos (we quote from Barbey d’Aure- 
villyand Sainte-Beuve); and Voltaire’s observations 
ou what are called sacred verses, 
Sacrés ils sont ; car personne n’y touche. 

We might continue long. Our desire is not, how- 
ever, to trace inevitable omissions, but to recom- 
mend to our readers a work of solid value and 
merit. We have tested the book again and 
again, and are grateful and surprised at its 
fulness. The translations and explanations are 
generally useful and adequate. Now and then, 
but rarely, the reader would probably be thank- 


ful for further information. In the case of 
** La venue des coquecigrues” of Rabelais a simple 
translation is sc arcely enough. The average 


reader should be told that, the coguecigrue being an 
imaginary animal, the period indicated is *‘ never. 
n the Italian section materials are less overwhelm- 
ing. We fail to find who first said ‘ Traduttore, 
traditore !” and cannot straight off supply the 
omission. There are, of course, numerous quota- 
tions from Dante, among which we do not find the 
immortal passage beginning 


Ricorditi di me che son la Pia: 

Siena mi fé, disfecemi Maremma. 
In these days, however, there is no means of satis- 
fying a Dantop hile short of quoting the entire 

‘Divina Commedia.’ There is less need of a hand- 

book to Italian quotations than for one to French. 
The present is, however, welcome. We gladly hail 
the As w volume, and place it at hand by its fellows 
for constant reference. The indexes are all that 
can be desired, and the cross-references seem to us 
better than in the previous volumes. 


Rohert Louis Stevenson: a Life Study in Criticism, 

By H. Bellyse Baildon. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. BAtLpon was Stevenson’s schoolfellow in 1864 
_ 1865 at the day-school of Mr. Robert Thom- 
son, M.A., Frederick Street, Edinburgh, and en- 
cond a certain amount of juvenile intimacy with 
him. Since Stevenson’s death Mr. Baildon has 
written concerning him in 7emp/e Bar, lectured on 
him in England and Scotland, and contributed to 
Englische Studien, edited by the late Prof. Koel- 
bing, of Breslau, a series of articles in English. 
He has now issued what claims rather to be a 
critical estimate of Stevenson than a life, and has 
enjoyed the exceptional advantage of having it 
isoned by Messrs. Chatto & W indus, the publishers 
of Stevenson’s best books, in the same shape as 
Stevenson’s own works. A book seeing the light 
under such conditions is likely to shave a measure 
of the popularity enjoyed by the works with which 
it deals, a result to which the inclusion of two 
admirably characteristic portraits of Stevenson will 
further contribute. Not specially novel or im- 
portant is what Mr. Baildon has to tell us concern- 
ing Stevenson’s personality. Of the op vortunities of 
visiting the author of ‘Catriona,’ ‘ Weir of Her- 
miston,’ and ‘The New Arabian Nights’ which 
were afforded him he was unable to avail himself, 
and he has consequently littleto add to what has been 
said by others more happily situated. Mere scraps 
of information concerning Stevenson’s quaint and 
delightful—if ina sense rather perverse—individu- 
ality are welcome; and it is interesting to find 
him, even in early school-days, collaborating with 
Mr. Baildon in a novel, the plot of which was of 
the true Stevensonian type, its scene being Jamaica 
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and its characters including ‘“‘a monstrous Negro 
of colossal villainy.” Some few lines of verse 
written by Stevenson at the age of thirteen are 
given, together with extracts from his letters of 
later date. The bulk of the volume is made up of 
criticism, usually sound enough, of Stevenson’s 
writings. There is the parallel already, it is sad 
to think, inevitable between Stevenson and Scott ; 
there is an explanation of Stevenson’s attitude 
towards Burns, with which his critic does not 
sympathize. There is much praise of Stevenson’s 
*Child’s Garden of Verses.’ Is it quite exact that 
the cow in Scotland, as described by Stevenson 
in lines quoted by his critic, 
Walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers? 

We are not always in accord with the opinions 
expressed by Mr. Baildon, but he says much that 
is judicious and some things that are valuable. 

e can scarcely be familiar with Scott when he 
speaks of a “Bailie Nicol Jarvie or a Dugald 
Cratur.” What seems here to be a proper name 
should, of course, be “the Dougal creature” or 
“*the Dougal cratur.” ‘* The creature Dougal” Rob 
Roy himself calls him. The book is agreeably 
written, and may be read with pleasure and 
advantage. 


Tue Idler magazine has now passed into the 
hands of that enterprising firm Messrs. Dawbarn & 
Ward, under whom it is likely to obtain augmented 
popularity. Its illustrations are excellent. The 
contents consist principally of fiction, but there are 
some articles of permanent interest. 


Tue Leeds Mercury has celebrated, by the reissue 
of the number for 7 March, 1801, the fact that the 
newspaper has been for a hundred years in the 
hands of the Baines family. The number reprinted 
contains the announcement that the paper has been 
purchased by Edward Baines. This long proprietor- 
ship of a journal by the same family is rare, and 
almost unique. We have had personal acquaintance 
with many members of the family, from the founder 
onward, and can bear testimony to the zeal and 
energy that have secured the newspaper its exem- 
plary position in country journalism. It would be 
possible, did space permit, to extract much inter- 
esting matter from the number now reprinted. 


Amone other papers, Folk-Lore for March con- 
tains an instructive résumé of the old Irish ¢abus or 
casa. The actions which are still esteemed to 

essentially unlucky in the British Islands and 
Western Europe have yet to be brought together, 
but there is no reason to doubt that at some future 
day anthropologists will show that ‘abu beliefs 
were anciently of great power among our pre- 
decessors. Another paper on the folk-lore of South- 
West Wiltshire mentions “ trap” as a Palm Sunday 
amusement: “* The young men, with the elders to 
watch them, would ‘beat the ball’ up Cow-down 
and then play trap.” Was this ball game, like so 
many others in Europe, India, and elsewhere, a 
degraded form of religious observance connected 
with nature worship? 


Tur February number of the Library Journal 
deals with several questions worthy of considera- 
tion, among which “ Should libraries buy only the 
best books, or the best books that people will 
read?” is of serious importance. The spread of 


education in both America and the British Empire 
shows only too clearly how few brains have a real 
aptitude for recognizing the artistic value of true 
literature or for absorbing scholarly instruction 
and the head of a free library is bound to remem. 
ber that the general reader cares only for amuse- 
ment and relaxation. His mental energies are 
already overtaxed by the demands of social exist- 
ence, and, though far from being a dullard on 
matters which give his inborn tendencies proper 
play, he is incapable of fixing attention on any 
90k which requires serious effort of mind. 


Tue Jntermediaire deals, as heretofore, with the 
most diverse subjects, such as the statue represent- 
ing Desaix as a “ mother-naked man,” the papers of 
Madame de Pompadour, Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Jungle 
Books,’ and the derivation of the word «blufk.” 
‘N. & Q.’ itself does not afford its readers a wider 
range of information. 


Tue February number of the Antiquary contains, 
among other articles of merit, a description of the 
liturgical fan and a fifteenth-century life of St. 
Dorothea. In the issue of the same magazine for 
March appears part of a paper on the treatment of 
our prisoners of war a century ago, which is worth 
attention ; while in the ‘ Notes of the Month’ there 
is a description of the fragment of a curious mortar 
found near the remains of a Roman villa lately 
discovered at Rothley, Leicestershire. ‘‘ The mortar 
was of pottery-ware, the inside being lined with 
small flints pressed into the clay before baking.” 


Hotices to Corresyondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ye in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

M. L. R. B. (“Credat Judwus Apella ”). — This 
has already been discussed in 9* S. iii. 326 and later 
references. Modern scholars do not believe in the 
resolution of Apelles into a-pe//e. 

W. L. R. (“Peace with honour”). — This has 
already been considered ; see 5 8S. x. 386; 6S. v 
346, 496 ; vi. 136; vii. 58,'255. 

NOTICE. 
, Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Crown 8vo, pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, top edge gilt, 5s. 


CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN QUOTATIONS, 


Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions 
in French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese, 


WITH TRANSLATIONS, REFERENCES, EXPLANATORY NOTES and INDEXES, 


By WM. FRANCIS HENRY KING, M.A., Ch. Ch., Oxford. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


WHITAKER’S PEERAGE. 


A COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE AND 
COMPANIONAGE. 


Whitaker's Peerage contains everything usually sought for in « work of the kind, with many particulars 
not to be found elsewhere. 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Or full royal blue roan, gilt edges, 4s, 6d, net. 


WHITAKER’S ALMANACK FOR 1901. 


This has been again enlarged by sixteen pages, and in addition to the ordinary information, 
contains the Members of the New Parliament, the newly constituted London Borough Councils, and the 
new London School Board, also a variety of other interesting Articles on subjects of General Interest. 


Crown 8vo, paper covers, ]g,; or, with Appendix, half bound, 2s, 6d. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still farther success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is ta furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,"—Za Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—-Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


- 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR JTS LLLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 


H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD, 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Published by 
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